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TWO GODS. 
By Sam Walter Foss. 
# 

A boy was born ‘mid little things, 
Between a little world and sky, 
And dreamed not of the cosmic rings 

Round which the cireling planets 


fly. 


He lived in little works and thoughts, 


Where little ventures grow and 
plod, 
And paced and ploughed his little 
plots, 
And prayed unto his little God. 
But, as the mighty system grew, 
His faith grew faint with many 
scars; 
The cosmos widened in his view 
But God was lost among his stars. 
Il, 


Another boy in lowly days, 
As he, to little things was born, 
But gathered lore in woodland ways, 
And from the glory of the morn. 


As wider skies broke on his view, 
God greatened in his growing mind; 

Each year he dreamed his God anew, 
And left his older God behind. 


He saw the boundless scheme dilate, 
In star and blossom, sky and clod; 
And, as the universe grew great, 
He dreamed for it a greater God. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 
Miss Blackwell are in 
the National Convention, 

The reports of the year's 


Mr. and 
Buffalo at 
just opened. 


progress are highly encouraging. Es- 
pecial joy is expressed over the ad- 
vance in Norway, Denmark and 


England. 


In response to an appeal issued by 
the English suffragettes for 50,000 per- 
sons to help them “rush” Parliamen‘ 
a crowd of 
The 


the 


on the evening of Oct. 13, 
that 
building was closely guarded by 
the numi- 
thousand, 


twice number assembled. 


police, nearly entire force, 
bering five 
for that 


thirteen suffragettes which approached 


being mobilized 


purpose. A delegation of 
the police cordon and was formally re 
fused, attempted to rush through, but 
was repulsed. According to the cabled 
reports the crowd made some disturb- 
ance, but was in- 
jured in the crush. Twenty-four suf- 


no one seriously 


fragettes placed under arrest. 


Mrs. Pankhurst, Miss Christabel Pank- 


were 


hurst and Mrs. Lawrence, who had 
been summoned for inciting a breach 
of the peace, surrendered themselves 


and passed the night in the police sta- 


tion. 


er 


Travers Symons, formerly secretary to 


bill to prevent children from cigarette 
smoking, when the woman dashed past 


the doorkeeper to a position in front 
of the Speaker's chair, and cried: 

off 
talk about the women.” 


“Leave discussing children and 


Three officials seized Mrs. Symons 
and carried her out bodily. She was 
then led to the outer door and dis- 
missed. 

The 416th anniversary of the discov- 
ery of America by Columbus was cele- 
brated by the Italians in a number: 
of American cities on Oct. 12. In 
Buffalo, N. Y., where the suffragists 


were gathering for their State and Na- 
tional Convention, 3000 Italians parad- 
ed the streets with banners and floats 
in honor of the great explorer, whose 
final success was made possible by the 


Isabella. 





wise generosity of Queen 
|The occasion illustrated the advantage 
that 
terest 
tant 
have been taken as a text by the suf- 


through a woman's in- 
impor- 


may come 


and co-operation in an 


public matter, and it 


frage clubs. Why should not the clubs 
next year plan to celebrate this day? 





Mrs. Ella B. Ilartford 


| 

| 

Kendrick of 
senersonge ot 


press work for the Con- 
necticut Woman Suffrage Association, | 
is a woman with original ideas. She} 
asked all the suffragists to cut out] 
everything they saw in the papers] 


about woman suffrage, and she pasted 


‘these clippings together and festooned 
them all around the hall at their last 





Convention. 








MRS. ELIZABETH SMITH MILLER. 





After the Quinquennial mecting of 
Woman Suffrage 
Alliance, to be held next April in Lon- 


the International 


don, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt plans 
iround the world, with 
Holland. 
New 
workings of 


to make a trip 
Dr. Aletta 
will Australia 
the 
frage with her own eves, and will also 
the 


Jacobs of 


visit and Zealand 


and see woman suf- 


promote organization of suffrage 


societies in those few countries whei< 


none yet exist. 


Mrs. Alice L. Park, of California, 


sends a striking little 


“map 


showing the status of women in the 


diffe rent States. It is printed on yel- 
for 
showed it to a 
and ‘Look at 
California,’ and he answered, ‘It makes 
pull 


low paper, and just the right size 


a letter. She says, “I 


man this morning, said, 


me my hat over my eyes with 


shame.’ ” 
The Denver (Col.) Daily News makes 


the following announcement: 





In order to study woman suffrage in 
actual operation, likewise to observe 


The heroine of the day was Mrs. | 


James Keir Hardie, the Socialist and 
independent member of Parliament. 
The House was solemnly debating a | 


might we'l | 





| 





leaflet,’ | ; 
| admit 











| 


| 
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iclub and kindergarten 


| rhetoric and composition at 


| Society of 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Araminta Kern, wife of the 


Democratic candidate for vice-presi- 


dent, is prominent in the charitable 


work carried on 
in Indianapolis, Ind. 

Miss Clare M. Howard, instructor in 
Wellesley 
College, has been appointed to the 
international fellowship founded by the 
Women of 


American Lon- 


don, 
Mrs. Hugh 
of Marion 


Frase the clever sister 


Crawford, has lived 


much in and has written well 
that Hier 


on the subject, published a 


Japan 


about country. two volumes 
few years 
ago, made delightful reading. Recent- 
ly she has written a novel of Japanese 


life, calied “The Heart of a Geisha.” 


A Siamese Miss Hilda Anoon 
Traa, America in 


to familiarize herself with educational 


girl, 


has come to order 


methods, with a view to opening a 
school of her own 
Miss 


lowest of 


in her native coun- 


Traa will start in one of 


the 
Conn., 


try. 
the 
at Hartford, 
take kindergarten 
music. She will spend three years in 


school 
will 


classes in a 
where she 


up methods and 


America. 





REV. ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL. 





the workings of political machines on 
their native heath, the Rev. Anna H. 
Shaw, president of the National Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, is 
to Denver. She will be accompanied 
by Miss Laura Gregg of MlWansas. 
speaker and organizer for the National 
Association, and will arrive Oct. 25. 
With a view of properly honoring a 
guest so distinguished, a large recep- 
tion is being planned by the Jane Jet- 
ferson Club, the Woman’s Republican 


Club, the State Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, and probably the Woman's 


Christian Temperance Union and some 
of the federated clubs. 


Through an error we omitted last 
week to state that the beautiful pic- 
ture of Mrs. Vhilip Snowden was re- 


produced by courtesy of Lafayette, 


photographer, Manchester. 


NATIONAL COLLEGE LEAGUE. 


The women of the United 


States take a growing 
One among many signs 


college 


lic questions. 


of this tendency is the call sent out 
for the organization of a National 
Council of College Equal Suffrage 


Leagues to be formed during the Na- 
Woman Suffrage Convention in 
Buffalo, There are already 
fifteen College Leagues, scattered from 
vo the Pacific. 
chapters at Wellesley, Bryn 
Barnard, the University of Wisconsin, 
where the daughter of the president 
of the university is at the head of the 
League: Leland Stanford, Chicago and 


tional 
session in 
the Atlantic There are 
Mawr, 


Northwestern Universities, the Uni- 
versities of Minnesota and Nebrask:. 
the woman’s college at Brown Uni- 


versity, and several other places. 

The signers of the present call for 4 
are women of 
President M. 


national organization 


mark and distinction. 


Carey Thomas, of Bryn Mawr, is i 


She | graduate of Cornell and Zurich, a Ph 


D. and LL.D. Miss Mary E. Woolley, 
| president of Mt. Holyoke College, a 
graduate of Brown and LL.D. of 
Wellesley, where she was formerly ° 
| professor. Miss Mary Garrett of Bal- 
itimore gave $300,000 toward the en- 


dowment of the Johns Hopkins Medi- 


cal School on condition that it should 


women. 
The District of Columbia is repre 
sented Mrs. Herbert 


Miss Elsie Clews, daughter of a well- 


by Parsons. As 


known banker, she surprised her 
friends by becoming a special lecturer 
on sociology at Barnard College, after 
taking her Ph.D. there 


Her husband is a member of Congress 


degree of 


from New York, and chairman of the} 


Republican County Committee. 


Mrs. Charles Park, founder of the 
earliest College Suffrage League, that 


interest in pub- | 


| others. 


of Massachusetts, was reared amid 


most conservative influences. She was 


|edueated under Bishop Doane at St. 


coming | 


| Agnes’s School, and was the youngest 
| girl Despite 
her youth, 


ever graduated from it. 


she was valedictorian and 
class, 


Rad- 
was 


optima gold medalist of her 
degree at 
“summa laude.” It 


Radcliffe that 


| Later, she took hei 
| cliffe 


| while at 


cum 


her interest i: 


aroused by an 


the 


suffrage was 


the 


| woman 


effort of opponents to enlist 


college girls on the anti-suffrage side. 
An “Anti” who had relations with the 
college invited the students to a tea, 


and there sprung upon them a request 
suffrage. 


Wood, 
the 


to a paper against 
Miss Maud 
fair to have 


to listen 
Mrs. Park, 
thought it 


then 
would be 


other side presented, and tried to ar- | 


the 
Miss 
affirmative 


range for a debate before one of 


college societies. She secured 
Blackwell to 
but could not find anyone to take the 


The Massachusetts W. S. A. 


present the 


negative. 


invited her to speak at its annual 


meeting soon after, and she was 


gradually drawn into the work. Her 
husband was in full sympathy with 


her on the subject, and since his death 
she has devoted her time largely to it. 
Miss Caroline Lexow, president of the 


Collegiate Equal Suffrage League of 


New York, is a graduate of Barnard, 
and daughter of Clarence Lexow of 
the Lexow Investigation Committee. 


who represents 


Ex- 


Miss Florence Garvin, 
Rhode Island, is a daughter of 
Governor Garvin, and gained her col- 
lege experience at Brown. 

the organization of the 
College Equal Suffrage 


Following 
National 
League, which was to take place today, 
there was to be a luncheon, at which 
the college women would have an op- 
the officers of the 

Woman Suffrage 
some of the 
Buffalo. 
Convention 


portunity to meet 
National American 
Association, prom 


This 


and 
women of 
the 


inent club 
Suffrage 
Night,” 


Thomas of 


evening at 


will be “College with 
President 


Sophonisba Breckenridge of 


dresses by 
Mawr, Dr. 
the 
Francis 


Chicago, Professor 
Potter of the 
Minnesota, Mrs. Park 


Miss Ray Costello will tell of 


University of 
Squire Univer- 
sity of and 


the movement among 
the women students in England. Miss 


President 


equal suffrage 


Costello is a cousin of 
Thomas of Bryn Mawr, and a 
daughter of Hannah Whitehall Smith. 


grand- 


three fine 
Elizabeth 
Brown 
Palmer 
her 


readers 
Mrs. 
Antoinette 

Rhoda 
Journal in 


our 
week 


We give 
pictures. this 
Smith Miller, Rev. 
Blackwell, and Mrs. 
with the Woman's 
hand. 


ad- ) 
Bryn } 


“Christian Reid” is Mrs. Frances 
| Fisher Tiernan, of Salisbury, North 
| Carolina, of which State she is a na- 
| tive. She is the author, among sev- 
eral other stories, of two excellent 
tales of life in the West Indies, the 
|one The Man of the Family, the other 
| The Chase of an Heiress. Both these 


published a number of 
Putnam's Sons, 


novels were 


years ago by G. P. 


whose imprint is upon “Christian 
Reid’s’” new romance, Princess Na- 
dine, a capital tale full of spirit, 


charm, and excitement, which has ral- 
lied about Mrs. Tiernan a wide circle 
of former and old _ friends. 
These have given a warm welcome toa 


readers 


writer whose silence for several years 
regret to those 
her earlier 


matter of 
and enjoyed 


been a 
valued 


has 
who 
work. 

Craig, who is 


Miss KXatherine IL. 


now finishing her second term as 


Colorado State Superintendent of Pub- 
renominated 
Miss Craig 





llic Instruction, has been 


! 
fon the Republican ticket. 
| 


has the support of the prominent edu- 


the State. During the first 


her 


cators of 


administration she thor- 


year of 
| oughly revised and annotated the 
| school laws, and decisions of the State, 
la much needed work, as previous to 
this time the laws and decisions were 
disconnected and conflicting. She has 
revised and brought up to date regis- 
ters, blanks and all used by 
the county superintendents, teachers 
and directors throughout the different 
counties, besides having performed the 
other duties of this office along ad- 
vanced educational lines by addressing 


schools, institutes and other education- 


reports 








al gatherings. 

Ethel Ludwig, who was kidnapped 
by her mother and uncle from her 
home, in Morris, Ill., to prevent her 
marriage to Dr. Frederick Fitzgerald, 
professor of chemistry at the Cooper 
Medical College of Palo Alto, Cal., es- 
caped, and, to reports, is 
speeding on her way to California to 
marry her betrothed. Her mother is in 
pursuit, but is one train behind. The 
girl and the lover met while she was a 
Leland Stanford Junior 
University. Their betrothal was at 
first sanctioned by her mother. Later 
the into considerable 
property death of her 


according 


student at 


mother came 
through 
| father and changed her mind. 
Dr 

will 


the 


Elizabeth Athman of 
the first 


nigh 


Fraulein 


Gottheimer be woman 


teacher in a German school and 
she will enter upon her duties in the 
the season in 
Fraulein Athman is well 
for her original 
She 


has 


beginning of schoo! 
Frankfurt. 
known in Germany 
has 


done 


investigations. 
She 
written and lectured a good deal about 


sociological 
sociological subjects. 


some original research work among 
the working women of Germany and 
has attracted the attention of the cul- 
tured world to the her 


sisters who are wording in shops and 


conditions of 








actories. 
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7 raise it. This seems like a piece of 
The Woman Ss Journal monumental “cheek,” under the cir- 
cuntstances; especially as it is said 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 17, 1908. that most of the pastors were strongly 





SUBSCRIPTION: opposed to giving women a vote in 
One Yea . ‘ : $1.50 church affairs. The women might 
Six months . ° . 7. : 
Single copies - ‘ 05 very properly answer that, if they 
Three mortbs on trial ° 25 hav —_ 
ave not capacity enough to help 
Letters contaming remittances should be ad- ; P r S : 
dressed to the office of the Woman’s JournaL, | choose their pastor, they can hardly 
6 Beacon St., Room 1018, Boston, Mass Regis- : 
wred letters or Express Co.'s money orders may be competent to raise the money to 


pe sent atour risk. Money sent in leiter not 
registered wil! be at the risk of the sender. 

Checks and drafts and post office orders should 
he made payable to the WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 


pay him. If the women of the Church 
of Geneva would unite in taking this 
ground, they would soon bring their 


J.” Morrison, Business Manager, Adv. Dept 
sul 


—Sa — 
HOME RULE THE REMEDY. 


“pastors and masters’’ to terms. 








they have been so long trained to sub- 
—_— mission that most of them will prob- 

In Europe the annexation of Bosnia ably go to work meekly to raise the 
and Herzegovina by Austria-Hungary, money, although with the fire of 





re- 


the uprisings in Bulgaria and Crete, | sentment smouldering in their hearts, 
seem likely to result in a general war ‘and gathering strength to break out 
and an enforced partition of the Turk- l later 


ish Empire. How easily might all this The subject of women’s rights in the 
these 


each of 


conflict be adjusted, if church is a very sore one in Switzer- 
communities was by common consent land at present, so much so that Miss 
permitted to decide for itself its OWN) gnaw was not asked to speak at the 
political destiny: recent meeting of the International 


The principle for which the advyo- 


cates of woman suffrage contend, ap- 


Council of Women in Geneva. But at 
all the receptions and social functions 


plied in every home and every aggre- given in honor of the Council, she was 








gation of homes, would render war |.) object of keen interest as a woman 
forever more impossible. So long 48 | minister, and she was generally the 
men assume to govern other men With-| contre of a ring of big burly Swiss 
out their consent, and so long as men pastors, who looked upon her as « 
assume to govern all women without | great curiosity, and wanted to talk 
their consent in the home-and in the with her. She probably expressed he: 
State—peace, domestic, State and na-) jing to them in regard to church 
tional, will be forever in danger. suffrage for women. 

Of one thing we feel sure, viz.: that Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery was es- 
if women in those countries were the pecially delighted with the suffragists 
political equals of men, some way of Hungary. She says that Rosika 
would be found to adjust these con- Schwimmer and half a dozen of her 
troversies without devastation, mur- | .olleagues are the brightest little wo- 
der and massacre. How long will —_— men imaginable, and are working with 
men consent to be the passive victims an intelligence and zeal which wil! 
of masculine greed and ambition’? : , 

; : \ SEE ge surely bring success in the end. 
bbe ag potas ante: bre At the meeting of the International 

Br site's Woman Suffrage Alliance in Amster- 

a ee a dam, a noticeable fact was the increase 
GATHERING TO BUFFALO. of enthusiasm among the delegates 
rere from Australasia. In the main the 

From all over the country, th€| same women attended this meeting as 
suffrage clans are gathering toward attended the meeting of the Alliance 
Buffalo, N. Y. The National officers} 4+ Copenhagen, three years ago, but 
are already here, planning out the|tnoge who were rather lukewarm in 
work. The New York State W. S. A.| regard to the ballot then have now 
opens its annual meeting this MOrn-|}heeome confirmed and strong be- 
ing (Oct. 15), with fine weather and| jjeyvers in it, because of three years 
every prospect of a good convention.| more of experience in the good thar 
The Hotel Lenox is headquarters for|/jt ean do. On this point they were 
both National and State Conventions lemphatic and unanimous. 

Buffalo is a beautiful city, with its) | asked Miss Shaw what was the 
broad, smooth, tree-shaded  streets,! pest thing at the Amsterdam Conven- 
bordered with stately residences, and | tion, She answered: “Almost the best 
the Hotel Lenox is situated in one of | thing was the suffragettes. Gen. 
the pleasantest parts of it. The house| prench’s sister, Mrs. Despard, and 


is well equipped and admirably kept,| three young women with her, came to 
and runs a special service of electri: represent the Women’s Freedom 
automobiles for its guests. League. They were given an hour to 

Miss Shaw, Mrs. Avery, Elizabeth | explain their methods, and divided the 
Hauser and Lucy Anthony have lately | time bctween them, each of them tak- 


returned from abroad, and are ot —what they 


interesting news in regard to the equa! | 


full jing one part of the topic 
| had done, why they had done it, ete. 
| 


rights movements in other lands, and all spoke so well that it was hard 
In the canton of Geneva, church and | 


| to say which did best, except that Mrs. 


State have lately been separated by | Despard, despite her age, was the most 
mutual consent. While the church | eloquent of all.” A. S. B. 
was a State institution, only men nad | — 

a vote in church affairs. When the | MRS. STEVENSON TO GO AROUND 
two separated, it might have been sup- | THE WORLD. 

posed that the church would be left} 

to manage its own concerns; but th Mrs. I<atherine Lent’ Stevenson, 
government laid down the rules as to | president of the Massachusetts Wo- 
who should vote in church matters 


man’s Christian Temperance Unioi, 


after the separation. A large number | . . F 
after th paration \ large numbe and for four years corresponding sec- 


rw en church members, headed by > eee vont 
oc wom * |retary of the National Union, has ac- 


Madame Chaponniere, the president of | ey : ; ; 
i I | cepted an invitation trom the World's 


the Swiss National Council of Women 


“'! Union to undertake a special woric 
petitioned for the right to vote in the | ‘ , . , 
; _|tour in the interest of educational 
choice of pastors and in other church} 
: ’ ; | work. 
affairs. (Under the new regime, each | ee 
) She will leave Boston next week and 
congregation chooses its Own pastor 
: : - will go first to Canada, where a ban- 
and his salary is paid by the people, | ; ‘ . 
_ |}quet will be given her in London, th: 
not by the government, as heretofore.) | : a . ’ 
a rl 'home of the Dominion president. She 
When the women’s petition wWas| in hI Q d [ he X 
, ee wi reach Denver in time for the a- 
brought before the National Assembly, | : . 
p |} tional W. C. T .U. convention, Oct, 23 
a man who was a professed atheist led | ; cable ‘ ; 
. ‘ eis }to 28, and will sail from San Francisco 
the fight against letting Swiss Protest- | ; . 
¢|on Nov. 3 for Hawaii. She will reach 


ant women vote in the choice olf : 
: - China the first of the year and will 
their own pastors, and church suffrage | . : 


In the participate in the anti-opium congress 


|}that will be held there then. 
|and India will also be visited. 


for women was voted down. 


‘ : Japan 
Cantonal Council almost enough mem- a] 


| ing 





Chicago to 
in Massa- 
tower of 
woman 


venson was called from 

lead the White-ribboners 
chusetts, she has been a 
strength in the temperance, 
suffrage, and other good causes. A 
“shower” of receptions, tributes, gifts, 


and attentions marks her departure, 

and the good wishes of a host ol 

triends will follow her all the way. 
F. M. A. 


WORK FOR WOMEN’S CLUBS. 

The co-operation of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs in the anti- 
tuberculosis movement was pledged by 
its president, Mrs. Eva Perry Moore, 
at a 
the International Congress of Tubercu- 
held in Washington early this 
This will 
ing of a department for the purpose ot 


meeting held in connection with 


losis, 


month. mein the organiz- 
carrying on a far-reaching educational 
campaign. To combat the theory that 


the disease is inherited, to insist upon 


the prevention of contagion and to 
teach wholesome ways of living will 
help to eradicate the dread disease. 


But the great, fundamental doctrine of 
prevention may be summed up thus: 
Keep the children in the open. Hence, 
if club women undertake a bread, ef- 
fective work, they will begin with the 
present school system. KF. M. A. 


THE GLASGOW RIOTS. 


The distress of the unemployed in 
Glasgow, Scotland, has become _ so 
great as to lead to a serious riot by 
starving men. Considerable money 
has been raised for relief. The unem- 
ployed women are suffering as much 
as the men, but they have received no 
share of the relief. Miss Helen Fraser 
writes from Glasgow: 

Nothing has been done yet for the 
unemployed women here. No part of 
the sums expended has been given to 
them, and the Distress Committee 
state that so far it has not been able 
to relieve the distress among unem- 
ployed women, though “they have been 
made painfully aware of the fact that 
a great deal exists.” 

The Woman's Freedom League has 
protested vigorously against the dis- 
crimination, and has both sent repre- 
sentatives before the Distress Com- 
mittee and held an open-air demon- 
stration of unemployed women. The 
committee expressed sympathy, but at 


last accounts had still failed to act. 
| They said they could make work for 
men, on public improvements, but 
they could not make any work for} 
women which would not take the 
bread out of the mouths of other 
women. Mrs. Billington-Greig sug- 


gested that the alleys of Glasgow were 
in great need of cleaning; it was no- 
body's business at present, 
women might be employed to do it. 
She also recommended the employ- 
ment of women at the centres which 
would need to be maintained for feed- 
the starving children, and that 
“menderies” might be established for 
the repair of clothing. But the com- 
mittee did not adopt the suggestions 


WHY ALL WOMEN ARE PECU- 


LIARLY FITTED TO BE 
GOOD VOTERS. 


The following clever’ ietter by 
| George Bernard Shaw is taken from 
an English journal: 

“When Mr. Dickinson's bill was 


bers to carry it had pledged them- 

selves in advance to support the wo- | Mrs. Stevenson is a graduate of 
men’s measure: but when it came up, | Amenia Seminary, New York, and of 
no one said a word in its behalf, and the Boston University School of The- 
uo if Se ‘ « We i; iS uv rs . « 

'. . scher and | 
it was buried without opposition. | 0l02) As teacher, preacher, and 
They excused themselves on the} Writer she has attained a world-wide 
ground that it was impossible to carry |reputation, one of her songs, “All 
any bill after the National Assembly | Round the World,” having been trans- 
had recorded itself against it. The | lated into Japanese, Chinese, and sev- 
women were disappointed and indig- eral of the Indian tongues. She has 

filled several Methodist pulpits most 


nant 
| accept ibly, and the reception and ben- 


Now the question has come up as to 
: th 


how the money to pay the pastors |ediction given her on May 25 by 

to be raised. The $200,000 a year that |General Conference of the Methodist | 
was formerly granted for their salar-| church in session at Baltimore was 
ies by the government now has to be | indicative of the esteem in which sh 
raised by their congregations; and the | is held by her own church. 

men have coolly asked the women to During all the years since Mrs Ste-| 


the House of 


the Times, suddenly feeling 


about to be discussed in 
Commons, 
that the masculine opposition to that 
bill was not quite so convincing as it 
eminent 


might be, appealed to a very 


literary to come to the 
ot 


to do that on 


woman rescue 


the Times. And the Times has had 
several subjects besides 
found it 
Mrs, 
extremely) 


women's suffrage, and it has 


quite worth its while do 
Ward 

letter, in 
the 


against 


to so. 


Humphry wrote an 


umusing which she pointed 


that 
use 


out best arguments for men 


the 
political 


giving suffrage to 
were the 


their 


to 
ignorance 
thei: 


women, 
of 
own 
life. 
“Now 
the 


don. 


women, restriction to 


affairs, their narrow outlook on 
Mrs. 
most able public 

Mrs. Ward 


whole sphere of 


Humphry Ward is one of 
Lon 
has enlarged the 
national life by 
inventing the “vacation school,” which 


women in 


her 


thought 


the 
part 


no man apparently had ever 


of, and which is going to be, in 


future, really the only important 


of school life. 
“She did that by able 


an extremely 


piece of public organization, by which 


she eventually imposed her ideas on 
the whole of London. Well, Mrs. 
Humphry Ward quite clearly cannot 
have meant seriously that women 
were incapable of public affairs. The 
question is What did she mean, and 
what was she doing? 

“T will tell vou. She was getting at 


and | 








my sex. Every single thing in that 
letter that Mrs. Ward said about wo- 
men was equally true of men; and I 
am bound to say that the letter made 
such an impression on me that I be- 


gan seriously to consider whether I[ 
had any right to advocate the exten- 


sion of the suffrage to women, in- 
stead of endeavoring to form an active 
society for the of taking it 
away from men! 

“I have decided, on the whole, not to 
take that If you do not give 


the suffrage 


purpose 


course. 


to men or to women, lI 


do not exactly see whom you are go- 
to. I grant that men 
very little capable of 


ing to give it 
and women 
governing either their own affairs, or 


the affairs of a nation; and if I could 


are 


find any superior class of beings to 
entrust the government to, I would 
entrust the government to it. As it is, 


I think we must put up with what we 


have got—and that is human nature. 
“And human nature is human na- 
ture. It is not masculine nature or 


feminine nature. It is human nature. 

“When a man is he 
finds out as far as he can why he is 
uncomfortable, and if thinks it is 
the fault of the government, he 
changes the government 
I think that we may admit 
whatever be the limits of 
intelligence, they are even 
cleverer than in knowing 
they are uncomfortable. 

“As far as 1 have been working on 
these problems in my lifetime, I have 
always been working with women, on 


uncomfortable, 
he 
and tries a 
new one. 
that 
women’s 


may 


men when 


the same objects as women; and, I 
huve always found that their help, 
their assistance and point of view, 


were absolutely indispensable 

“I deny that any social problem will 
ever be satisfactor.ly solved unless wo- 
men have their due effort in getting it 


solved 


“Let us get this obstacle of the po- 
litical slavery of women out of the 
way, and then we shall see all set to 
work on the problems—both sexes 
with a will.” 

WOMEN LAWYERS. 

When Miss Emma M. Fall returns 

from Europe, where she has gone to 


finish her study of law, she will join 
her mother and father, both of whom 
are members of the bar, in the new 
Malden law firm of Fall, Fall & Fall, 


“unique on account of the fact that two 


the firm will be women. 

Miss Tall, a strikingly pretty young 
lady, is well-known in Malden, where 
she attended the publie schools. After 
graduating from the Malden High 
school she entered the Boston Univer- 
sity College of Liberal Arts, and after 
securing her degree as bachelor of arts 


of 


entered the law school. 
Her course in B. U. Law School was 
a signal success. She passed the bat 


examinations a few months ago. 

Miss Fall's father, George Howard 
Fall, who will be at the head of the 
new firm, was until recently professor 
of Roman law in Boston University 
Law School. He has served on the 
school committee and has spent sey- 
eral terms in the State Legislature. 


WOMEN ON SCHOOL BOARDS. 


There are in Massachusetts 173 
cities and towns where women are 
now members of the school commit- 
tee. The town of Holden stands first 


on this list, having four women upon 


the board. 

There are three women on the 
school committee in Attleboro, and 
the same in Fall River, Melrose, 
Tyngsboro. Sharon and Woburn. 

Thirty cities and towns have each 
two women upon the board. These 
are Arlington, Ashburnham, Belmont, 
Berkeley, Beverly, Braintree, Brook- 
line, Cambridge, Chelsea, Cohasset, 
Concord, Carlisle Leyden, Malden, 


Medford, Montague, New Bedford, 
Northampton, Nantucket, Norwood, 
Natick, Orange, Phillipston, Scituate, 
Springfield, Warren, Wakefield, West 
Bridgewater, and Winchendon. 

The remaining 76 places have each 
of them woman upon the board. 
The principal of these are Brockton, 
Everett, Haverhill, Lynn, Lexington 
Newton, Taunton, Weston and Water- 
town. 


one 


MISS WARNER AND HER BOYS. 


A West Point graduate recalls, in 


the columns of the New York Sun, the 


charming hospitality of Miss Susan 








Warner, the owner of Constitution 
Island, which Miss Mary, her sister 
und Mrs. Russell Sage have just pre- 
sented to the United States for the 
use of the -ailitary academy. He says 
in part 

“Her acquaintance resulted to most} 
of us in a unique friendship that was 
one of the best influences that the 
cadets of that time had in their lives 
She was intensely interested in the 
boys, and both she and her sister, 
Miss Anna Warner, enjoyed having 


them as visitors. Both women were 


very religious, though they did not 
overlook the boy side of their pro- 
teges. 


“The visits to Constitution Island 
were regarded as a great privilege, for 
not only did they make a break in the 
severe routine of the daily life, but 
they enabled the boys to roam further 
afield than was possible at the acad- 


emy, where the restrictions of the 
cadet limits were pretty irksome tc 
boys accustomed to the free run of 


the town or country. So the privilege 
of going to Constitution Island as one 
of ‘Miss Warner’s boys’ was eagerly 
sought and highly prized. ~< 

“Every Sunaay afternoon during the 
summer encampment the sisters 
would send their elderly man of ail 
work after the favored-ones. .He 
pulled the old _ flat-bottomed boat 
across the river to the West Point 
dock, where the boys with the coveted 
permits were waiting for him. Usually 
the trip back was accompanied with 
more or less excitement, for the boat 
was always loaded to the last inch of 
its carrying capacity. 

“Miss Warner awaited her guests in 


the orchard. She always sat in the 
sume big chair supported by many 
cushions, She was a frail little wom- 


an with a long face, deeply lined with 
thought and care, lighted with large, 
dark, very brilliant eyes. 

“As she sat in her chair with the 
boys in a semi-circle around her on 
the grass she looked like a print from 
Giodey's Lady’s Book of half a cen- 
tury before. She always were silk 
dresses of a small flowered pattern, 
made with voluminous skirts of won- 
derful stiffness and rustle, and small 
close-fitting bodices. A rich Paisley 
shawl was always round her shoulders 
and a broad black velvet ribbon was 
bound around her hair, which was 
only slightly gray. 

“After each of the boys had read a 
Bible verse Miss Warner, choosing her 
subject from some New Testament 
text, talked to them for perhaps half 
an hour until her enthusiasm and in- 
terest had obviously almost exhausted 
her small strength. Her English was 
the best and purest I have ever heard, 
and as she went on and her interest 
grew her eyes shone like stars and 
her voice became rich and warm. 
There was never any cant or sectari- 
anism, and she always gave to the 
boys the brightest and most optimistic 
side of the faith she loved so well. 

“When she had finished and lay 
back pale and weary against her 
cushions, her sister, Miss Anna, came 
down from the house with the rare 
treat of the whole week, tea and 
home-made gingerbread. After that 
the two sisters and the boys talked 
over the things of the world that 
seemed so far from that peaceful, 
quiet orchard. The boys’ confided 
their aims and ‘ambitions, and the 
sisters in the simplest, most unosten- 
tatious way sought to implant right 
ideals and principles. 

“Miss Warner never forgot any of 
her boys, and up to the time of her 
death kept up a correspondence with 
many of them. This correspondence 
must have been voluminous, for it em- 
braced men in every branch of the 
service, and included alike distin- 
guished ofticers and cadets who had 
failed. 

“In view of the interest she had 
taken in the cadets and the number of 
years had kept in touch with 
them, there is pathos in the last letter 
I ever received from her, which was 
written shortly before her death. ‘I 
no longer have the strength to cross 
the river to meet the boys,’ she wrote, 
‘and the superintendent we now have 
will not allow them to come to me, so 
my usefulness with them seems to be 
at an end.’” 


she 





ON THE BOSPHORUS. 


One of the 
revolution 
College in 


results of the Turkish 
is that at last the Girls’ 
Constantinople has been 
granted the title deeds to its new 
land. The property is an ancestral 
one, one of the spots on the Bosphor- 
us, accessible to the city, and having 
a magnificent view. There are be- 
tween forty and fifty acres on the 
heights, and a private drive to the 
shore, with a building on the quay. 
It is by far the finest site for such a 
purpose on the Bosphorus. and Presi- 
dent Patrick and the many friends 
of the college are greatly to be con- 
gratulated. Their school is the lead- 
ing one for girls, and even the liberal 
Turks send their daughters there for 
education. The women of Turkey are 
second to none in their natural ability 
and aptitude for progress of the high- 


est kind. The late President Charles 


Cuthbert Hall was president of the 
American board of trustees of the 
| Girls’ College, and the desired en- 


largement of the institution a worthy 


building in his memory would be 
most appropriate. Now is the time 
to strengthen the American colleges 
in Turkey. America has done for 


Turkey what she has done for Japan 
in introducing modern Western edu- 
cation; and altogether it has cost less 
than one modern battleship, and has 
been a vastly greater benefit to the 
world than a fleet of them. 


At the meeting of the Rhode Island 
State Federation on October 3, Miss 
Helen Varick Boswell, president of the 
Woman's Forum of New York, was 
the principal speaker, taking for her 
subject “Industrial Conditions o> Wo- 
men and Children.” This address is to 
be followed by several before individ- 


ual clubs in the State. This topie is 
of special interest to the clubwomen 
of Rhoce Island, who are devoting 
much attention to reform legislation 
for the benefit of women and children 
workers 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


Connecticut. 





The Connecticut W. S. A. held its 
annual meeting Oct. 1 at New Haven, 
in the Church of the Messiah, the 
Rev. Theodore Fischer, pastor. 

The church was given, and was 
handsomely decorated with an abun- 
dance of autumn flowers and artistic 
drapings of Old Glory. 

The convention was opened by the 
president, Mrs. E. D. Bacon. The ad- 


dress of welcome was given by Mrs. 
Hannah Sturges. president of the 
New Haven P. E. Club. She said it 


was over thirty years since a Suffrage 


Convention had met in New Haven, 
and at that time Susan B. Anthony 
was the principal speaker. Mrs. 


Felix Adler of Hartford responded for 
the State. 

The Corresponding 
ported five Suffrage Clubs in 
with 130 members, making 
the State members, with a 
over last year; 19,676 pages 
ture have been disiributed, 
yards of suffrage matter printed. 
This was pasted on paper, and fes- 
tooned back of the speaker’s desk, 
showing what press workers have 
done. Our busy and enthusiastic Cor- 
responding Secretary hopes next year 


Secretary re- 
the State 
150 with 
net 
of litera- 
and 


to see the clippings a mile long. Nine 
hundred enrolment cards have been 
signed. 


Long Ridge has a promising club. 
This place is a scattered village in a 
beautiful region, and the club mem- 
bers have miles to go to their club 
meeting; and, as the president stated, 
if a club could be sustained in Long 
Ridge, clubs could be organized and 
live in more thickly settled commui- 
ties, and there will be an effort to 
establish new clubs this coming year. 

A communication was read from 
Mrs. Elizabeth Warren of Collinsville, 
who has done fine work for the suf- 
frage cause and is always present at 
the conventions to add dignity and 
strength by her sound logic, but, un- 
able to be present this time, sent the 
message, “How can we reach the 
young people, who should be prepared 
for the full vote which is coming?” 
A vote of thanks for Mrs. Warren's 
remembrance was sent by telegram. 

Mrs. Cora Thompson Sage gave a 
report on church work. 

Prof. Young of Hartford, an ardent 
suffragist and foreign corresponding 
secretary of the association, a man 
who has been an invalid for years, but 
whose mind is bright and active, ever 
on the alert for progress, sent greet- 
ings, and the convention authorized 
Miss Frances Ellen Burr, the efficient 
secretary for many years, to convey 
greetings in response in person. 

Mrs. Ella Reeves Brener gave an in- 


teresting address, “How the Ballot 
Will Affect Women in Industry.” It 
was brimfull of strong truths. 


Rev. Anna Shaw, who has returned 
from abroad with a mind richly stored 
with the suffrage work done in the ola 
country, gave a talk in the afternoon 
on her trip and the suffrage work in 
foreign lands. 

The old officers were re-elected: 
President, Mrs. Elizabeth D. Bacon, 
Hartford; vice-president-at-large, Mrs. 
Anna 8. Fenner, New London; record- 
ing secretary, Miss Frances Ellen 
Purr, Hartford; corresponding secre- 
tary, Mrs. Ella B. Kendrick, Hartford; 
treasurer, Mrs. Mary J. Rogers, Meri- 


den. 

Mrs. Felix Adler of Hartford was 
appointed State member of the Na- 
tional Executive Committee. Mrs. 
Adler is a young woman, bright and 
progressive. She became a convert 
through Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
and has already done much to help 
the cause. 

Two bills will be presented to the 
Legislature this year, one for muni- 
cipal suffrage, the other for a consti- 
tutional amendment. 


Mrs. J. Meriden 
the Na- 
Frances 

alternate. 


a large 


Mary Rogers of 
was appointed delegate to 
tional Convention, and Mrs. 
W. Hammond of Meriden, 
Rev. Anna Shaw spoke 
audience in the evening. The conven- 
tion was a good one, and the past 
year has been one of great education 
for suffrage in the State The out- 
look for the coming year is for even 
better work. 

Miss Florence Lee of Stamford was 
appointed collector to help replenish 
the treasury. Miss Lee is young and 
zealous for the She will be a 
valuable aid in securing funds to help 
carry on the work. 


to 


cause. 


A. Truesdell. 


Massachusetts. 


Newton.—The State Equal Suffrage 
League, desirous of being helpful 
the cause for which they stand, de- 
cided to take the initiative, and adopt- 
ed a new method procedure, by 
sending a committee of women to the 
jrockton Fair to distribute literature, 
and whenever possible make a _ per- 
sonal appeal to the recipients, for a 
just and careful consideration of the 
contents of the circular given them. 
Many of our members did not have 
the courage to go the first time, not 
knowing how we might be received. 
However, fifteen ventured, and, much 
to our surprise, found the majority 
were ready and quite willing to take 
home our circular. Some would 
it over, and each of our 
reported several men coming 


to 


of 


stop 


read 
women 


to 





gain | 


\ back, asking for twenty to fifty to dis- 
tribute in their town, their club, 
trades union, etc. Not one report of 
being treated scornfully, or with disre- 
spect, has been uttered. In fact, we 
were continually praised for taking 
this step. Each woman reports many 
instances when men congratulated 
them for having the courage of their 
convictions, and assured them that 
when the people were given an oppor- 
tunity to read such pithy, telling argu- 
ments for equal suffrage, the day was 
not far distant when results in our 
favor would be inevitable. How can 
we reach the people unless we go 
where the people congregate? It was 
our State organizer, Mrs. Harriet A. 
Eager of Newton, who successfully 
gained this information by trying this 
policy at the Barnstable County Fair 
the first week in September. After 
calling a meeting of the Executive 
Board of the Newton Equal Suffrage 
League, and listening to Mrs. Eager’s 
account of her work, it was unani- 
mously voted to try our luck at Brock- 
ton Fair, and, if successful, to con- 
tinue the work at other fairs. At 
Brockton, we gave out 10,000 circu- 
lars, gotten out for this purpose by 
| the Campaign Committee of the State 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| 


taining to the work asked by those 
present. 

Mrs. Laura F. 
on “Woman in the 
written by Miss Eliza 
Barton Landing. 

The final session of the convention was 
called to order at 7.30 o'clock in the 
evening, and the exercises began with 
a prayer by Rev. Eugene Haines, after 
which the minutes of the last meeting 
were read, and excellent resolutions 
determining on good work to come, 
and thanking all who made the con- 
vention a success. 

A reading was then given by Miss 
Grace Robinson of Rochester, and 
Misses Mary Clark and Elsie Greene | 
gave a banjo duet. 

In place of Rev. Walter Dole of 
Northfield, who was unable to be pres- | 
ent, Mr. Blackwell addressed the audi- | 
ence eloquently. 

The efforts of the women of Ver-| 
mont to get a bill passed by the legis- 
lature in 1906 were reviewed by the 
president, after which the convention 
closed with singing “America.” 


Kezer read a paper | 
Field of Battle,” 
S. Eaton of 





VARIED SUFFRAGE COLORS 





Wesley said he saw no reason why 


the devil should have all the good} 
tunes, and the English  suffragists 
think there is no reason why he should | 
have all the bright colors. The dif-| 


| ferent suffrage societies there all have 


| Association. We were so successful 
|and so kindly and enthusiastically} 
| praised that we have hired a booth in 
| Mechanics’ Building to continue our 
work. The booth is on the second 
floor, between Paul Revere and Cabot 
| Halls, where some of our members 


will be in attendance during the fair. 
Come and see us; possibly we will 
radiate enthusiasm enough into your 
bosom of hope to rekindle the desire 
to do something practical for a cause 
you believe to be just. Think of it 
from an economic standpoint. Com- 
pare with the efforts we have to make 
to get people together to hear any- 
thing for the suffrage cause. At fairs 
the people are there, all classes. Call 
and get some of our reading material 
for your friends. We shall be glad to 
explain our policy as adopted, and tell 
of our pleasant experiences in Brock- 
ton. Mrs. George F. Lowell, 
President. 


Vermont, 





The opening meeting of the 24th an- 
nual convention of the Vermont Equal 
Suffrage Association was held Monday 
evening, Oct. 12, in St. Paul’s Uni- 
versalist Church. 

The meeting was called to order at 
7.45 by Mrs. Julia A. Pierce of Roches- 
ter, president, after a selection by the 
Rutland High School Orchestra. 
Prayer was offered by Rev. Mary T. 
Whitney of Rochester. The orchestra 
then gave another selection, after 
which the president introduced Mayor 
H. O. Carpenter, who welcomed the 
association. 

Miss Proctor, representing the Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union, 
then gave a brief address of welcome 
from that order. 

Rev. Mary T. Whitney responded to 
the greeting of the mayor and of the 
a ee 

The president then appointed the 
| following committee on resolutions: 





|Mrs. Mary K. Sherburne, Mrs. E 
| Moore, and Miss Annette Parmalee 
|} nominating committee: Rev. Verdi 
| 


Mack-Martin, Rev. M. T. Whitney, and 
| Mrs. Laura Weating. 

A vocal duet was 
Minnie Wiltsie and Bertha Johnson 
r reading was given by Miss Grace 
| Robinson of the Detroit Training 
| 


given by Misses 


School of Education. 


Henry B. Blackwell of Boston, one 


lof the editors of the Woman’s Journal. | 


was then introduced, and spoke with 
brilliancy and power, as usual. 

After Mr. Blackwell's speech, the 
audience joined in singing * America,” 
and the meeting closed with a 
tion by the orchestra. 

The next morning session 
voted entirely to business. 

The following officers were elected: 
Piesident, Mrs. Julia Pierce of Roches- 
ter: corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Laura F. Kezer of Rochester; record- 
ing secretary, Rev. Mary T. Whitney; 
treasurer, Mrs. Ellen Pierce of Roches- 
| ter: superintendent of press work, 
| Mrs. Annette W. Parmalee of Enos- 
burg Falls. 


| County vice-presidents: Addison, Mrs 


selec- 


was de- 





few E. S. allen of Pittsburgh; sen- 
nington, Mrs. A. M. Smith of Man- 


| chester Center: Caledonia, Lucretia A. 


Owen of East Hardwick: Chittenden 
iL. I. Wilbur of Jericho; Essex, Mr 
Viola L. Stacy of Concord; Franklin, 
I’. W. Wheeler of Richford; Lamoille, 
Mrs. A. L. Chapman of Cambridge: 
Grange, Ellen P. Corwin of Chelsea; 
Orleans, Mrs. A. D. Chandler of Bar- 


¢ 


ton Landing, and Mrs. M. B. Seaver of 





T. Whitney, pastor of the Universalist 
Chureh at Rochester, gave an interest- 
| ing. address. 

A 
| 


question box was conducted by 
Henry B. Blackwell of Boston, im 
which he answered any questions pt 





| 





ls 
in 


Barton; Rutland, Mrs. Emily P. 5. 
Moor of Rutland; Washington, Miss 
Elizabeth Colley of Waterbury Center; 
Windham, Mrs. Inez E. Campbell of 
Bellows Falls: Windsor, Mrs. Laura 
I’. Kezer and Mrs. Julia Pierce of 
Rochester. 
| The financial committee was 4p 
pointed as follows: Mrs. A. D. Chan- 
dler of Barton Landing, Miss Eliza $. | 
Enton of Barton Landing, Rev. Verdi 
Mack-Martin of Gaysville. Miss Eliza | 
Eaton was appointed as member ot 
executive committee of the National 
Association. 

At the afternoon, session, Rev. Mary 


> | this literary 


and an equal 
rights meeting must look as gay as a 
variegated flower-bed. The colors of 
the National Union of Women’s Suf- | 
frage are red and white; 
those of the Women’s Social and Po-| 
litical Union, the suffragettes or mnie | 
party, 


their chosen colors, 


Societies 


tant” and 
white; 
Women's 
yellow, 


are green, 
Men's for 
has just adopted | 
long been the | 
suffragists in| 


purple 
League 





and the 
Suffrage 

which 

color 


has 
chosen of the 


America. 


WOMEN’S TRADE UNIONS. 


The 
passed by 


following resolutions were | 
the of the Wo-| 
men’s Trade Unions recently held in| 

: : oe | 
New York City: 

“Whereas, We realize that direct po- | 
litical power would greutly help wo-| 
men, as wives and mothers, to bring | 
about better conditions in tenement | 
houses, wiser education in our schools, 
and better sanitation in our streets; 
and whereas, we realize that the vote 
would above all help industrial iad 

| 


convention 


to regulate their hours and conditions 
of labor, therefore be it 

“Resolved, That we solemnly protest 
against the action of those groups of 
leisured women who, never having 
been forced themselves into the world 
of competitive work, fail to appreciate 
the position of the self-supporting wo- 
man, and use their great influence to 
hinder in attaining the political 
emancipation we, the women workers, 
so much need; and be it further 

“Resolved, That these resolutions be 
sent to the Anti-Suffrage Societies in 
the States represented this conven- 
tion of women trade unicnists.” 

“Whereas, Our brother trade union- 
ists, appreciating what the possession 
of the ballot has done for them, have | 
always sustained women in their de- 
mand for the vote, be it 

“Resolved, That we express our pro- 
found gratitude to our fellow-workers 
for their sympathy in our struggle, and | 
instruct the secretary of this conven- 
tion of women trade unionists to send 
this resolution to the Brookiyn Central 
Labor Union, the Central Federated | 
Union, and the American I'ederation of 
Lahor.”’ 

“Whereas, By the development of 
economic conditions all the industries | 
once carried on by women at their own | 
firesides are now organized into great 
businesses outside the home, and 

“Whereas, Those women who musi 
rely upon themselves for support are 
forced by the result of cur economic 
development to enter the world of 
work, therefore be it 

“Resolved, That to deprive self-sup- | 
porting women, who must bear all tne 
burdens of industrialism, of the pro- 
tection of the ballot, one of the | 
srossest injustices ever suffered in the 
history of the world: and be it further 

“Resolved, That these resolutions be 
sent to the Governors and Legislatures 
if the four States represented in this 
convention of women trade unionists.” 


us 


1S 


TURKISH WOMEN. 


Part Played 
the Fight for 


title, “The 
Women in 


Under the 
by Turkish 


| gained 


adoption, 


|} and usefulness. 
| wise counsellor. 





RHODA PALMER. 





sorrow as to their position. The 
odalisques became wives and mothers 


who worked for the weal of their 
hearths and country. Their enthusi- 


asm for finery and objects of fashion 
changed to patriotism, and when the 
time arrived for spreading the liberal 
idea the woman became the powerful 
ally of her master.” The writer 
much public sympathy two 
years ago, when, with her sister, she 
escaped from the imperial harem and 
fled to Paris. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Home Problems trem a New Stand- 
point. By Caroline L. Hunt. Whit- 
comb and Barrows, Boston, 1908. 


Price, $1.00 net. 

This is a study of human needs, an1 
how to attain them. “The end to be 
sought for,” 
est number of healthy, happy humar 
beings.” This study is sub-divided into 
successive chapters on ‘More Life for 


Woman,” “More Life for Man,” “More 
Life for the Household Employee,” 


“More Physical Vigor for All,’’ ““More 
Joy in Mere Living,” “More Beauty for 
All,” “More Pleasure for the Producer 
of Household Stuff,” “More Conscience 
for the Consumer,” and “New Work 
for the Home.” This little book 
eminently wise, practical and sugges- 
tive. No one can read it attentively 
with a view to improving his or her 
daily habits and methods without be- 
ing aroused make beneficent 
changes in these, which are worthy of 
People live wretched lives 
who might greatly better them by in- 
telligent forethought. No one gets out 
of h's circumstances and surroundings 
one tithe of what he might do if he 
made use of his possibilities. A habit 
of self-help and help of others, once 


is 


to 


formed, will achieve social miracles, 
and diffuse untold ameliorations in 
one’s own lot and that of every in- 


dividual with whom one comes in con- 
tact. The lesson this book teaches is 
the need of personal initiative for the 
accomplishment of health, happiness 
Caroline L. Hunt is a 
She should be widely 
welcomed by the public. H. B. B. 


A 


Essays. 


Half 
Agnes Repplier, 
New York. 


10S, Price, 


and other 
Litt. D. 
Houghton, 


Happy Century 
By 
and 
Mifflin © $1.10 

This delightful volume, full of fun 
and wit, and good natured satire, com- 


Boston 


oO. net 


| ality of evil. 


says Ruskin, “is the larg- | 


|overcome his grief by 


bines biography, history, and literary 
criticism in their most ittractive 
form. It specially devotes itself to 
the “happy half century” between 
1775 and 1825. As Miss Repplier says: | 
| “It was not a time distinguished, in 
England at least. for wit or wisdom, 
for public virtues or private charms 
but it was a time when literary repu- 
tations were so cheaply gained that 
nobody needed to despair of one.” It 


Mme. 
exhaustive 
Presse,” 


Zeyneb Roury 
article for 


Independence,” 
has written an 
the “Neue Freie of Vienna, 
which she maintains that it was 
largely due to the influence of women 
that the Liberal party gained the 
great victory and the country a con- 
stitution. “In the magnificence of 
Abd-el-Aziz’s reign the high class Ma- 
hometan woman, with a palace on the 
Bosphorous and a konah at Stamboul, 
who could not go forth in carriage or 
boat except under the of 
had but one wish, and that was to be- 
come like her in the Occident 
in more than magnificence of costume 
The women had in those,days more 
jewels than freedom, more love than 
Then arose a wild desire for 
knowledge. Even women advanced in 
years studied and mastered foreign 
languages, and they read the fiction of 
France and America, and 
intensified their 


eyes slaves, 


sister 


respect 


Germany, 


chaos 


was the period, too, when women first 


mide a distinct impression on con- 
temporary literature, both as authors 
and as readers Many of the women 
whom Miss Repplier so amusingly 
notices were possessed of sufficient 
talent to be still read and remem- 
bered Mrs. Hemans, for instance, 
will long be remembered for her 
spirited lyric: 

“The breaking waves dashed high 

On a stern and rockbound coast,” 

ind children of manv generations will} 
continue to be thrilled by “Casabian- 
ca” standing on the burning deck. 
“The Stately Homes of England” will 
long appeal to the hearts of English | 
women. While the hopeless mediocrity 
of many of the writers of that period | 
is faithfully portrayed, we fear that 
the popular reputations of the past 
fiftv vears. with few exceptions, will 
be equally amenable to ridicule We 
recommend this delightful series f 


essays to all who would take a birds- 
eye view of the writings which 
amused and interested the grand- 
parents of the rising generation. 


H. B. B. 
The Lesson of Love: A Ro- 
mance of Southern California. By 


Clara Louise Burnham. Boston and 
New York. Mifflin Co. 
19.8. With frontispiece in color by 
Harrison Price $1.50. 

This is a story designed to illustrate 
the mental philosophy which teaches 
the supremacy of good and the unre- 
A careless husband per- 
mits himself to flirt with a _ society 
woman, to the distress and dismay of 
his devoted young wife, who at once 
leaves their Eastern home and _. be- 
takes herself to solitude and despair 
in Southern California. But it so hap- 
pened that the society woman and her 
father also went off to Southern Cali- 
fornia and put up at the same hotel. 
Also that the careless husband, who 
really loved his wife, and was heart- 
broken at her desertion, sought to 
leaving home 
and in solitude writing a treatise on 
choir music, his profession being that 
of choir master. He, too, puts up at 
the same great hotel. Here the three 
parties, each unaware of the others’ 
presence, meet a young devotee of the 
new philosophy, who succeeds in 
disentangling the mutual misunder- 
standings, secures the departure of the 
society woman and her father, and the 
reconciliation of the unhappy couple. 
It is an intricate and ingenious series 
of social complications, with a happy 
ending, affording opportunity for fine 
descriptions of California climate and 
scenery, and much play of character 
and emotion. But, above all, the story 
carries with it the moral that all evil 
is imaginary, that sorrow and suffer- 
ing are self-imposed; that there is a 
universal solvent of trouble in the re- 
alization of an infinite love, which, if 
permitted to do so, puts an end to ev- 
ery evil and brings every discordant 
relation into harmony. H. B. B. 


Houghton, 


Fisher. 


THE VALUE OF SETTLEMENTS. 


The 
country 
cessful 


in this 
very suc- 
It began 


seitlement movement 
has certainly been 

in point of growth. 

with the University Settlement in 
1886, twenty-two years ago, and now 
there are fifty settlements in New York 
City, and there is scarcely a city in 
the country of any size that has not 
one or more. They have been located 
very largely in sections settled by im- 
migrants, where considerable ignor- 
ance of our laws and customs, of the 
citizens’ rights and obligations, would 
be expected, and where progress in 
citizenship is rendered difficult by lack 
of knowledge of our language. In all 
matters of public improvement, and re- 
lating to better administration, the 
settlements have shown an active in- 
terest. In playground and park devel- 
opment they have had an honorable 
part. They have manifested the spirit 
of good citizenship to the rising gen- 
eration brought into close association 
with the settlement. If the little boys 


are circulating advertisements of a 
public meeting on behalf of some 
neighborhood improvement, or if the 


bigger boys are circulating petitions 
among the citizens. or if the biggest 


boys, who have grown to manhood in 
the settlement, are presenting matters 
of public interest at mass-meetings or 
before public officials or committees, 
there would seem to be no doubt as to 
the settlement being an institution for 
good And it coming to be recog- 
nized not only in the communities 
whose conditions give rise to the more 

problems in all.— 
Hamilton Ilomiletic Re- 


is 


iggravated but 
James H 


view 


n 
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THE CRANBERRY VINE. 


By Anna Burnham Bryant. 


In the thin and frosty grasses, where 
the fingers of the sea 

Cannot clutch it, you can watch it— 
little creeping cranberry! 

’'Tis so lucky, ’tis so plucky, cold nor 
heat nor dry nor wet 
Seems to break its cheery 

that will be a winner yet. 


courage 


Through the July heats the strawberry 
reddens, ripens in the sun; 

Milky-blue the pasture patches where 
the low blueberries run; 

Bayberry, barberry, brake, and 
bracken all are in their flower or 


fruit 
While the cranberry’s creeping 
threadlike, through the grasses, 


making root. 


Then, when goldenrod is flaunting 
ragged yellow banners high, 

And the summer’s latest comer, pale- 
blue aster, says good-by, 

In the grasses, he who passes, smooth 
and round and red as wine 

Sees the grave, late-ripened berries of 
the wee wild cranberry vine. 


Year by year I’ve watched it grow- 
ing, always in the selfsame way; 
’Tis a teacher, ‘tis a preacher; and to 
me it seems to say: 
“Just be plucky—you'll be lucky! 
have seen it—don’t forget! 
Keep your heart and keep your cour- 
age—you will be a winner yet!” 
—Christian Endeavor Would. 


MEN AND WOMEN TEACHERS. 


You 





Leaving out the abstract principle of 
policy or justice it wil] not be possible, 
for any length of time, to pay a man 
more than a woman for the same 
work. Do what we may, say what we 
will, it will not be done. The United 
States is so peopled that a common 
sense view will be taken, or what the 
public regards as common sense, and 
women will be paid as much as men 
for the same positions. Indeed they 
are so paid almost everywhere already. 
The remaining places will fall into 
line. This intensifies the difficulty of | 
increasing the salaries. Promoting a 
woman from a salary of SS00 into a 
principalship of $1,800 or $2,090 looks 
like a great leap, as, indeed, it is. And | 
when this is done to any extent the 
salary cannot go above the present 
figure for many years. 

Men Have Greater Temptations. 

Salaries alone wil! never be great 
enough to tempt many great men to 
elementary school principalships. This 
will become more and more true as 
commercialism, industrialism and the 
professions become more and more at- 
tractive financially. The great draw- 
back to the principalship, as regards 
men, is the fact that it satisfies woman 
as a goal, and it rarely satisfies a great 
man. A noble woman accepts it as a 
mission, a man almost never. Most 
principals have a side issue that is 
more attractive than the main business 
of principalship. They are engaged in 
intensified farming, developing a land 
speculation, training themselves for 
the stock market, have fancy poultry 
farms, keep hotels, run excursions or 
are silent partners in some sort of 
mercantile or manufacturing interest. 

A 90 per cent. woman is better than 
a 70 per cent. man as a leader of boys, 
and when it is between a 90 per cent. 
woman and a 40 per cent. man, it isa 
crime to choose the man instead of the 
woman, Whoever, by public discus- 
sion, or otherwise, encourages the se- 
lection of a little man in place of a 
great woman, a narrow-guage man in- 
stead of a broad-guage woman, is a 
little less than criminal. Clara Bus- 
well is worth much more to high 
school boys than any one of a hundred 
different men whom I have known at 
the head of high schools. I know 
many women high school principals of 


whom this could be said with equal 
wisdom. In the case of a grammar 
school it is much more true that a 


every case been broken up by the po- 
lice, and ended in the arrest of those 
taking part. Similar deputations or- 
zanized by men have, however, been 
received, but then men have the vote 
oehind them. These protests have 
brought the women into contact with 
the police, and since their adoption 
225 women have been arrested, and 
have been sentenced to terms of im- 
prisonment covering an aggregate 
period of 689 weeks. The women who 
have thus suffered for the cause they 
have so much at heart are of all 
classes and ranks of lfe, Authors, 
artists, university graduates, teachers, 
lady doctors, and many wealthy 
women have willingly gone to prison, 


port of the interview, in time to meet 
an engagement in connection with it. 
With women at the helms of steam- 
boats, at the heads of great ranches, 
hief owners of railroads and as win- 
1ers of Alpine records. there is small 
eason for wonder because of the ac- 
ivity of Sister Suffragette in London 
Che hand that rocks the cradle is th: 
and that moves the world in mor 
vays than one in these days of th« 
{wentieth Century.—Exchange. 





AN ALL-ROUND INTRODUCTION. 


Mrs. Phelps Stokes, at a dinner in 
New York, condemned the customary 





side by side with their poorer sisters 
from factories and workshops. The 
women taking part in this militant | 
campaign have been subject to much | 
abuse and ridicule, but they know that 
every reformer since the worid began 
has had to go through the same mis- 
representation and abuse. So they are 
determined to fight on, convinced that 
right and justice are on their side, 
and that they are bound to win before 
very long.—The Christian Common- 
wealth. 





COLLEGE WOMEN AND THEIR 
WORK. 

The appointment, made recently, of 
Ida Uraka as professor in the medical 
college of Tokio, is deprecated by cou 
servative education in Japan as the 
entering wedge for the general employ 
ment of women on the teaching fore 
of universities. Miss Uraka is the 
first hold 
and is regarded as exceptionally wel. 


woman to such a position 
She graduated 


Berlin 


qualified tor her work. 
the University of 
honors and her teachers predicted for 


from with 


her a brilliant future. 





Last year the Consumers’ League oi 
New York offered a prize of $50 ond 


the best essay upon the league written 





by any woman's 


undergraduate of a 
was sent 


The 
to more than 413 colleges in this ean 
. esliatia a at 
Margaret H. Steen, Smith College, ’08, | 
has won this prize. 


college. announcement 


try. It has just been announced that 








- } 
It is expected that a National Col- | 
lege Equal Suffrage League will be or- 
ganized as a result of a conference to | 
be held by college women in attend- 
ance upon the National American Wo- 
man Suffrage convention at Buffalo. 
Mrs. Maud Wood Park, delegate from 
the College Equal Suffrage League of 
Massachusetts, is leading in this new 
movement. The purpose she says is 
“to bring the question of equal suf- 
frage to college women, to help them 
realize their debt to the women 
who have worked so hard for them 
in giving them modern opportunities, 
and to make college girls understand 
that one of the ways to pay that debt 
is to fight the battle in the quarter of 
the field in which it is still unwon. 
In short, to make college girls feel the 
obligation of opportunity.” 
The indifference of young college | 
women toward the woman suffrage 
cause was a source of disappointment 
keenly felt by Lucy Stone in her last 
days. Dy. mM. A, 








EGG PLANT PILAU. 


As this is the season for egg plant, | 
[ herewith offer my recipe for cooking | 
't. The usual method of frying it, 
ither with or without batter, is so 
inwholesome that I feel sure some 
versons may prefer this way of cook- 
ng it. We consider it a most deli- 
‘ious dish. 

Take one medium-sized egg plant. 
\fter paring cut in half-inch slices. 





great woman is above a small man in 
the leadership of boys. There is no in- | 
fluence on a boy’s life more demoraliz- | 
ing than that of a man for whom he 





has no manly respect. A man weak- 
ling is of all teachers the worst. 
Nevertheless, there is need of more 


great men in the profession, and the | lant. 


problem is to get them. 
the chief educational 
America. We can get 
women, but it is not 
respondingly able 
done? How? 

It will help materially if we can in- 
crease the pay. Without this the case 


problem of | 
brilliant, noble 
easy to get cor- 
men. Can it be 


is hopeless. Men who are worthy 
cannot teach for what is ordinarily 
paid. There are few cities in the 


country that pay grammar school prin- 
cipals enough to attract and retain 
men of adequate talent, training and 
personality. Only by good luck, and 
because of some local advantages to| 
some men, are they able to put good | 
men in these positions. 





That is really | yashed rice. 


Principals, as | London firm in a confidential capacity, 


‘ut the slices in three quarter-inch 
lice. Put in a two-quart enamel pan, 
sprinkle well with salt, cover with 
oiling water and let it stand for ten 
ninutes, then drain. Chop fine two 
700d sized onions and a tablespoon- 
‘ul of parsley and add to the egg 
Then put in one-half cup well 
and one quart hot water 
ind bring slowly to the boiling point. 
Poil slowly until all the liquid has 
been absorbed. Add salt to taste. 
Put in one teaspoonful of butter, two 
easpoonsful of sugar and one-half cup 
of strained tomato. Place at the side 





of the fire where it cannot possibly 
burn, for fifteen minutes. Turn out } 
in a hot dish. 


O. A. Cheney. 
Natick, Mass. 


A HUSTLER. 


| 
| 
| 


Miss Grace who is employed by a| 


such, must have their salaries raised,| was told by her principals that they 
or there is no possibility of manning| wanted her to keep a business en-| 
these positions permanently. — Dr. | gagement in New York at noon, Au- | 
Winship in Journal of Education. | gust 6. In order to do this. she sailed | 
-— | from Southampton, July 29, on the} 

THE SPIRIT OF THE SUFFRA- | new Adriatic. She cleared the cus-| 
GISTS. toms at 11 o'clock August 6 and| 


When women go in deputation to 
the House of Commons they are only 
exercising the right of every British 
subject—a right granted in early days 


—that of either taking part in the 
councils of the nation in person, or 
of being represented. Since women 


are not represented, they claim their 
right to go to Westminster in person. 
These peaceful processions have in 


reached her engagement, which was 
in West Eleventh street, New York, 
before 11.30 o’clock. A quarter of an 
hour was necessary to complete the 
business in hand, and shortly after 
noon Miss Grace was at the White 
Star line dock, aboard the Baltic, for 
her return trip. She got to London 
at 10 o’clock on the evening of Au- 
gust 14, and was at her desk at 9 





| is not without hard work and eternal | 


le 9 99 
instead of months. 


| sions, and visits to public institutions. 





o’clock the next morning with a re- 


treatment of domestic servants. 

“On account of this treatment,” she 
said, “intelligent young men and 
women keep out of domestic service, 
despite the good pay and the comfort. 

“But who can blame them? In a 
court of law, one day, a man cook was 
testifying, and simply because he was 
a cook everybody there, from the judge 
down to the crier, felt entitled to call 
him by his first name. Had he been 
a cart driver they would have called 
him Mr. Smith. But no, he was in 
domestic service. 

“A young governess, a Vassar girl, 
turned to me during the trial and said 
that she, as a governess. met with just 
such treatment on all sides. 

“She said that, on the lawn of her 
country house, her mistress once intro- 
duced her to a gentleman: 


“-wfiss Jones,’ so the introduction 
corel.ed, ‘is our governess, you 
know.’ 


“The governess looked at her mis- 
tress expectantly, as if waiting for 
something. 

“*And,’ she said, “I beg your par- 
don, but what does the gentleman do?’ 

“What do you mean. said the mis- 
tress haughtily. 

““*You have told him my occupation,’ 
said the governess. ‘Now I want to 
know his, so that the acquaintance 
may start fair.’”’ 





PLEASANT WORDS. 


An old friend writes from New 
York City: “I have been sick all sum- 
mer and the Journal has been a great 
comfort to me during my shut-in days 
I have hardly missed a number. It 
was forwarded to me while we were 
traveling in Europe. I have taken the 
Journal eighteen years, and I want it 
as long as I live.” 

A prominent California worker 
writes from San Jose, sending a new 
subscriber: “I cannot understand how 
any intelligent woman suffragist can 
afford to be without the Journal. I 
want to tell you that the articles on 
suffrage in England, and particularly 
the extracts from the London journals 
of June last, furnished us excellent 
matter for our San Jose Daily Mer- 
which column a 
for suffrage matter. They ran 
those articles through five numbers as 
illustrations. We are 
California, but it 


cury, allows us a 


week 


with 
steadily gaining in 


a series, 


vigilance that we can overcome the} 
bigotry and prejudice that ‘sticketh 


ries and Public Buildings, (IDlus- 
trated); Feb. 17, Parks and Boule- 
vards, (Illustrated); Feb. 24, Public 


Recreation, (Illustrated); March 3, Ex- 
positions and the Art of City Making, 
(Illustrated); March 10, The Chicago 
Municipal Museum and the Science of 
City Making, (Illustrated); March 17, 
Washington, a Capital City, (Illustrat- 
ed); March 24, Harrisburg, a Typical 
Small City, (Illustrated); March 31, 
San Francisco, a City of Promise, (Il- 
lustrated). For the morning course, 
tickets admitting one or more persons 
will be sold as follows: Six admission 
ticket, $2.00; twelve admission ticket, 
$3.00; eighteen admission ticket, $4.00. 
For the afternoon course, non-trans- 
ferable season tickets will be sold at 
$2.00 to students and 
There will be no single admission 
tickets sold to either course. Appli- 


Mabel Ury, 6 Marlboro’ street. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


The pensioners of the Civil War are 
dying at the rate of more than 150 a 
day. 

If our religion does not put the 
world in its right place, the world will 
soon put our religion in 
place.—Rev. KE. Hayward. 

English Wesleyan papers are dis- 
cussing the question: “Shall women sit 
in conference?’ They probably wili. 
—Northwestern Christian Advocate. 

The California State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs has voted to support 
the effort to secure school suffrage for 
the women of that State. 

The National Council of French 
Women, which is affiliated to the In- 
ternational Council of Women, and 
itself claims a membership of 73,000, 
has been circulating a great petition 
in favor of suffrage for women. 

The Bosten Sunday Globe, Oct. 11, 
printed a group picture of the Massa- 
chusetts suffragists who visited the 
Boston fair, described their work and 
appearance and quoted the contents of 
the circulars and posters they dis- 
tributed. 

Women prisoners at San Antonio 
have been put to work cleaning the 
windows and scrubbing the floors, and 
the consequence is that the public 
buildings are in a better condition 
than ever before. In Fort Worth the 
women are made to labor on the “rock 
pile,’ but this revolts public senti- 
ment, 

President Blanchard of Wheaton 
College, Wheaton, IIl., in a recent let- 
ter, as quoted ‘in Progress, says: “'I 
have a profound respect for Miss An- 
thony as one of the leaders in a most 
greatly needed reform. I do not think 
interest of 


of it as so much in the 
women as in the interest of men. In- 
justice is the two-edged sword, and 


injures the one who practices it more 


ag 

Irrespective of party, men are urg- 
ing Governor Folk to appoint Mrs. Zoe 
Andrge of Clayton county superinten- 
dent of schools to succeed her hus- 
band, Prof. J. Will Andrae, who re- 
cently died. Mrs. Andrae was form- 
erly a teacher and holds a first grade 
certificate. During her husband’s ten- 


ure of the office she assisted him in 
the work. The salary is $1,500 per 
year. 

Prof. Brewster of Columbia Univer- 





closer than a brother’ to thousands of 
really good people.” 


A friend in Framingham, Mass., 
writes of Archag Tchobarian’s poems, | 
some translations of which lately ap- 
peared in the Woman's Journal: “The 
lines from the Armenian poet are in- 
deed beautiful, and the ‘Some 
flowers bring men and women back to 
nind,’ touched me deeply. How con- 
Are apt to be about our 
poetical gifts, we westerners, we 
Anglo-Saxons! Such 
show us another 


verse, 


ceited we 


thes 
We 


verses as 
should side. 


have much to learn yet.” 


A friend in Stoughton, Mass., writes: 
“The Woman's Journal is alive with 
news, and so interesting! The ‘mighty 
pen’ is doing greater work than ever 
for the cause so dear to our hearts. * * 
The other day I saw the copy of ‘The 
Convert,’ by Elizabeth Robins, which 
was put into our public library on my 
recommendation. It looked as if it 
had been extensively circulated, and 
might have been on the shelves years 





PROF. ZUEBLIN’S LECTURES. 
Mr. Charles Zueblin will give a'| 
study course on “The American Muni- | 
tipality” at 6 Marlboro’ street, Boston, | 
n Wednesdays from Nov. 18 to March} 
‘1, at 11 A. M. for the general public, 


| 
| 
} 


ind at 4:15 P. M. for teachers and 
tudents. This course is designed to 
xzive a comprehensive survey of the 


‘unctions and activities of the Ameri- 
can city by means of lectures, discus- 


Nov. 18, The New Civie Spirit; Nov. 
25, The Twaining of the Citizen; Dec 
2, The Making of the City; Dec. 9, 
Public Health; Dec. 16, Municipal 
Ownership; Jan. 6, The Administra- 
tion of the City; Jan. 13, The Life ot 
the Citizen; Jan. 20, Transportation, | 
(Illustrated); Jan. 27, Public Services, | 
(Illustrated); Feb. 3, Public Schools, | 
(Illustrated); Feb. 10, Public Libra- 





sity says that the college man is more 
and more sought after in the business 
world, and suggests that it may follow 
that the college woman will be more 
and more sought after for the home. 
Such women, having superior intel- 
lectual resources, greater executive 
ability and temperance of mind, with 
greater capacity for rational pleasure, 
he thinks, are better fitted for the 
matrimonial world than the women 
inferiorly educated. 

The Boston school exhibit, the 
Massachusetts exhibit, the California 
exhibit, the Texas exhibit; the making 
of a complete magazine, the making 
of willow furniture, making of pianos 
and carpets, and hundreds of other in- 
structive features and processes are 


on every hand combining to make 
the New England Food Fair in the 
Mechanics building far outdistance 


any other held in this building cele- 
brated for such affairs. 

One college girl on her return home 
after four years at college, found a 
father who appreciated the fact that 
after a mind has been trained it de- 
mands something to practise on. He 
legally made over to her an apart- 
ment house with the remark that if 
she learned to manage that she would 


be better able to take care of the 
property he expected to leave her 
some time. She collects the rents, 


| pays taxes and insurances, looks after 
repairs, and has learned many things | 


not taugbt in colleges. 


teachers only.| 


cations should be addressed to Miss} 


its wrong) 


seriously than the one who suffers by | 


Missionaries in China are trying to 
interest Americans in the laces, silks 
and drawn work made by native con- 
verts in Shantung. These industries 
were taught to converts years ago, 
particularly in the Chefoo districts. 
The goods have attained a high qual- 
ity and are comparatively inexpensive. 
The workers are all Chinese girls. 
The laces are sold in China at mission 
| stations and sent to this country by 
| the agents of the Chefoo industrial 
mission, by Vice-Consul Ernest Voll- 
mer of Tsingtau. 
| Musical people are promised a great 
treat at the Boston Food Fair, this 
| fourth and next to the last week of its 
|run, for the famous Boston musician 
and conductor, Emil Mollenhauer, is 
to lead a band of 70 pieces, the Great- 
er Boston Band, and the programmes 
| show a variety to please all tastes in 
the matter of music. Mr. Mollenhaeur 
is well known in Boston and out of 
| it, having been for many years con- 
| ductor of the Handel and Haydn So- 
| ciety of Boston, also of the Boston 
Festival Orchestra, the Municipal 
Band concerts, a few years, of Stew- 
art’s Boston Band at.the St. Louis Ex- 
position and the Apollo Club concerts. 





| 
| 
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By means of new legislation the city 
of Boston has retired on pensions 
twenty teachers who were on half pay 
last year. The maximum pension al- 
lowed by the law is one hundred and 
eighty dollars per annum, smaller 
amounts being required when the 
| teacher is retired before reaching the 
age of sixty-five or before completing 
a certain number of years of service. 
Teachers may be retired when ad- 
| judged to be “mentally or physically 
incapacitated for further efficient ser- 
vice.” The pension fund is to be 
maintained by year'y appropriations 
of five cents upon each thousand dol- 
lars of the valuation upon which the 
City Council’s appropriations are 
based. 

Women took a leading part in the 
International Moral Education Con- 


| gress, just held at the University of 


London, Among the speakers were 
women teachers from Paris, Berlin, 
Vienna and St. Petersburg. Mrs. 


IKXovalevsky, wife of the Russian min- 
ister of education, was sent as a dele- 
gate from the government; but no one 
|representing the Russian government 
can the subject of 
ethics that will be rezeived with re- 
spect. English women are noted in 
the field of teaching, and Mrs. Sophie 
Bryant, who is a doctor of science of 
Cambridge, was chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the International 
Congress. 


say anything on 





HUMOROUS. 


’ 


“That’s the Goddess of Liberty,” ex- 
plained the New Yorker. “Fine atti- 
tude, eh?” 

“Yes, and typically American,” re- 
sponded the Western visitor. ‘‘Hang- 
ing to a strap.”—Washington Herald. 

A five-year-old boy who was being 
spanked by his mother stopped crying 
long enough to demand angrily, ‘‘So 
this is what you bought me for, is it?’ 





Post: “Well, how did you like the 
| picnic?” Yost: “I was so glad to get 
home again that I was glad I went.’’— 
Up-to-Date. 





Said a woman to a minister con- 
ducting evangelistic meetings, “Ius ali 
right for my man to go to your meet- 
ings and sing ‘Hold the fort,’ but 
what I want to know is when he is 
going to hold the baby?” 





lonely way 
heard foot- 
increased his 


A commuter, on his 
home from the station, 
steps behind him. He 
speed. The footsteps quickened. The 
commuter darted down a lane. The 
footsteps pursued. In desperation he 
vaulted over a fence, and rushed into 
a churehyard. “If he follows me 
here.” he thought fearfully, ‘“‘there 
can be no doubt as to his intentions.” 
The man behind was scrambling over 
the fence. Quivering with fear, the 
nervous one faced his pursuer. 
“What do you want?’ he demanded. 
|““Wh-why are you following me?” 
“Say,” asked the stranger, mopping 
his brow, “do you always go home like 
this? I’m going up to Mr. Brown’s, 
and the man at the station told me to 


follow you, as you lived next door. 
Excuse my asking you, but is there 
much more to do _ before you get 


there?’’—Everybody’s Magazine. 





THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
25 WEST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone 131-1 Newton West. 








Miss M. 
THE RED G 


F.. Fisk 


LOVE SHOP 


322 BOYLSTON STREET 
Opposite Arlington St. 


Has a splendid assortment of Ladies’ Gloves at 
$1.50 per pair. 
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